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A large body of “Desultory remarks,” not of 
a milk, but of a mgat-like character, are ready for 
the press and intended for our next. We shall en- 
deavor to mete out the padbulum animi, or food for 
the mind, just as we discover that the people wish 
to hear tie truth—treely spoken, on important mat- 


ers. 





cp Attention is invited to the article below, on 
«the meaning of words,” from a correspondent who 
knows the meaning of all that he says—which is not 
ivo much in fashion with writers and talkers. 





QvESTION OF JURISDICTION. We now publish the 
able report made to the legislature of Virginia, as 
preparatory to an insertion of the opinion of the 
supreme court of the United States on the case, 
which embraces one of the most interesting national 
questions that ever came before that body—and, as 
such, though exceedingly long, must be Registered. 





Foreign NEws. By areference to page 126,, it 
will be seenthat the Austrian army, as the soldiers 
of the “Holy Alliance,” were on the point of reach- 
ing the confines of the Neapolitan territory and that 
the people of the latter were determined to resist 
them, &c. 





REPRESENTATION. A Kentucky paper, speaking 
of the constitution and laws of Virginia, says, that, 
in 1814, a company of 78 men marched from Cul- 
pepper county to repel invasion, of whom only four 
were entitled to vote! 





FLORIDA. 
March, dated at Montpelier, Alabama, says, “tlie 
Spanish commissioners for the delivery of West 
Florida, have arrived at Pensacola.” 

John W. Green, esq. of Virginia, has declined ac- 
cepting the appointment of a commissioner under 
the late treaty with Spain. 





Lf 


SECRET pBBATES. Messrs. Websters and Skinners 
of Albany, have issued proposals for publishing “the 
secret debates of the convention assembled at Phi- 
ladelphia in the year 1787, to form the constitution 
ef the United States.” These debates are to be 
given from the notes of the late chief justice Yates, 
of New-York, copied by his colleague in the con- 
vention, Mr. Lansing, late chancellor of that state. 
The work will make about 350 pages, and the price 
to subscribers, bound and lettered, will be $2 50. 
We congratulate our countrymen on the preser- 
vation of these debates. They will, doubtless, shed 
much light upon the history of our institutions. 





Porurhtion—1820. The returns of the late 
census ef New-Jersey, give an aggregate popula- 
tion of 277,575—less by 9,821 than, in 1815, we 
estimated that it would be. Of the amount stated, 
12,480 are free people of color, and 7,557 slaves. 
In 1810 the population was 245,562—increase 
32,010; at the rate of alittle more than 13 per cent. 
in 10 years, 

it is stated that the population of Vew- York will 


not materially varv fr plan 
it at 1,458, n= ary from 1,375,000. We estimated 


Vos, XX ~~ 8, 


An extract of a letter, of the 24th of 


>. 
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We have an abstract of the census of the territo- 
ry of Arkansas—the aggregate is 14,276, of whom 
1,617 are slaves. The territory is at present divided 
into nine counties, but what population now re- 
mains within it is uncertain; for the «Arkansas Ga- 
zette,” of the 24th of February, informs us that the 
Choctaw treaty gives up a large portion of “five 


"| out of the nine counties,” which is inhabited by 


‘several thousand respectable and industrious citi- 
zens.” 

The population of the United States is probably 
short of 10,000,000 by from 2 to 300,000 souls. We 
have yet to hear from all the states south of the 
Potomac, and from Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Michigan, west. 





“sPROGRESS OF EXTAVAGANCE.” Under this head 
the “Western Herald,” says—“The following sum- 
mary of compensation for the executive depart- 
ments of the United States, in the years 1790, 
1795, 1800, 1808, 1816, and 1820, shews a most 
enormous increase of the expenditures in those 
departments even since the close of the late war: 

In 1790, . ; ‘ $41,868 73 


1793, . : , . 71,997 06 
SO go ge ea age gp oe 
OR ay peeing 142,352 83 
1816, . ; ‘ - 274,442 74 
1820, . . : . - 353,097 60 
(Pp The war itself made a great increase of clerks 


necessary, and otherwise added to the amount of 
expenses in the different departments—but one 
would think that time enough had passed since to 
get such accounts arranged, and that as rapid a 
reduction might be made of these expenses. The 
increase of population and consequent multiplica- 
tion of business in the departments, however, must 
needs cause an increase of the persons employed 
in the public offices. Ep. Rre, 





THE MEANING OF worDs. There are few words 
less understood, and to understand which less pains 
are taken, than revenue and taxation;—and there are 
no words which ought to be so well understood as 
these: they involve the whole internal policy of the 
United States. I have no doubt that if the ques- 
tion was put to the people of the United States in- 
dividually, whether they pay any taxes for the sup- 
port of the general government, they would an- 
swer, No. The reason is, they have never examin- 
ed the subject; hut when they do, they will find 
that there is no government on earth which derives 
its revenue from the people by a mode of taxatigia 
so oppressive as the government of the United 
States. This is a strong assertion, but it is true: 
let those who think differently take the other side 
of the question, and meet it fairly. Here are my 
reasons—our revenue is derived from imposts 
alone;* that is, a tax on imported articles consumed 
in the country. The natural operation of this sys. 
tem is this—that the people must raise, not only as 





us 


*There must be no cavil at this expression—-the 
duties on tonnage, passports, clearances, &c. post- 
age, &c. are trifling in amount; the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands are not revenue, and loans 





! cannot well be called income. 
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much money as will pay the amount of duties which 
g0 into the public treasury, but also as much money 
as will pay for the first cost of the goods imported 
and all the profits of the merchants. For instance, 
the government want one million of dollars, and 
conclude to raise it by a duty of twenty-five p. cent. 
on imported woollen cloth—the revenue cannot be 
paid till the cloth is imported and sold, and the 
people have paid five millions.of dollars; four mil- 
lions of which goes to England to pay for the goods 
and one million to the treasury for duties. Sup- 
posing the average of duties to be twenty-five per 
cent. and the impost to amount to fifteen millions 
of dollars, there then must be drawn from the peo- 
ple seventy-five millions of dollars, in erder to pay 
fifteen millions of revenue; and, except such part 
as is paid for in produce, the balance is taken out 
of the country in money. If to this is added the 
profits of the importing, the wholesale and the re- 
tail merchants, which will amount to at least thirty 
three per cent. it will be found that the people are 
obliged to pay one hundred millions of dollars for 
every fifteen millions of revenue which goes into 
the public treasury. If the people do not buy the 
goods the merchants cannot pay the duties, so that 
the very essence of a system of impost is to exact 
a three-fold tax from the people. 1. They must 
pay the first cost of the goods which is sent to 
England: 2. They must pay the duties to the go- 
vernment: and, 3. They must pay the merchants’ 
profits on the first cost of the goods and their bonds 
for the amount of duties. And this tax is paid about 
in the following proportions: eyery one hundred 


‘dollars of foreign cloth, which is paid for by those 


who wear it, is thus divided: 
To the foreign manufacturer or merchant, 
first cost, or at custom house valuation, 
which is generally less, 60 00 
Duties to government, at 25 per cent. 15 00 
Profits of allthe merchants, 33 per cent. 25 00 





$100 09 
Every dollar of this is a direct tax—for of this hun- 
dred doilars, there is not one cent that is made up 
of the produce or labor of the country. In the 
millions of yards of imposted British broad cloths 
that we annually import and pay for, there is not 
one ounce of American wool, not one dollar of 


_ American dye-stuffs, fuel, provisions or labor; not 


one farmer or workman in the United States is be- 
nefitted: for the British government prohibit the 
consumption of American flour, grain or provisions, 
and impose a tax equal to a prohibition on all our 
raw materials, except cotton. While government 
are determined to resort to no other mode of taxa- 
tien than impost, it is time for the people to speak 
to them in plain and imperative language, and tell 
them we will rather put the “tea-act” in force.— 
Impost is called a mild mode of taxation, by a most 
shameful perversion of language; aman, it is said, 
geed not pay the tax if he don’t buy the cloth—this 
is called voluntary taxation; thatis,a man may go 
without clothing and thus avoid taxation. So ifhe 
will not use salt, spices, sugar, tea, coffee, iron, pa. 
per, linen or woollen cloth, he has his choice to 
debar himself the use of these articles or pay the 
taxas well as cost and profit. If this is a sound rea- 
son why impost is a mild system of taxation, it will 
apply to excise of all kinds as well as direct taxes 
A man need not own houses, lands, furniture, 
watches, stock or cattle—he need not use whiskey 
or any other article which is burthened with an 
excise, and by this same reasoning all taxation must 
be voluntary. The truth is, no taxes are voluntary; 


ee 


no one pays them of cheice—but sooner than to be 
deprived of the use and enjoyment of property, 
the comforts of food and clothing, we pay the tax 
imposed or assessed on them. One mode is ag 
compulsory as another, but there is this difference 
—internal taxation is open, manly, and attencied 
with no deception; the people know what they 
pay, they are not deceived or gulled, there is no 
talk about paying taxes and not feeling them. When 
those who pay them will take the pains to under. 
stand the subject, they will find that there are 
taxes in every rag of clothes on their backs, in eve. 
ry glass of wine, spirits, tea, coffee, and punch they 
drink; in their pepper and salt boxes; in their su- 
gar-plumbs and their pills, their pins and needles, 
cables and anchors. Not aman or a family in the 
country, however poor, but pays taxes, and of the 
most grievous and oppressive kind; forthe govern. 
ment adopts such a system that the country is oblig. 
ed, in order to raise fifteen dollars for the public 
treasury, to likewise raise sixty dollars for the fo. 
reign merchants, and twenty-five dollars for the 
domestic merchants. ‘Fhis is fact—no one dares 
deny it, or if there is such a man, let him come out 
before the public and defend the system of impost 
—-let him show that it is not what I call it, direct 
injustice to the people and a shameful oppression 
onthe country. Let it be compared to a system 
of internal taxation which, bottomed on a high du- 
ty or the exclusion of foreign manufactures, shal} 
protect the industry and produce of the people. 
Then we can afford to pay the taxes necessary for 
the support of government that will be the only 
burthen on the country at large, for the remaining 
part of. the cost of the articles of consumption will 
be expended at home and among ourselves—no- 
thing be sent out of the country. If a million of 
dollars is wanted for the public treasury, and is as. 
sessed on the woollen manufactures, at the rate of 
twenty-five percent. it would require four millions 
of dollars worth of cloth to be manufactured: this 
would be done by domestic wool, domestic labor, 
domestic fuel, domestic machinery and domestic 
provisions—-there would be a market for four mil. 
lions of domestic labor, materials and subsistence, 
more than if the four millions were exported for 
foreign cloth, and four millions of dollars would 
remain in circulation: it would save the nation four 
millions of dollars AsIdo not write for critics, 
grammarians o; casuists, but the plain reflecting 
people of the country, I must again call their at- 
tention to the marked difference between impost 
and excise as sources of revenue. 

To collect revenue by impost, you must encow- 
rage foreignand discourage domestic manufactures, 
and for every fifteen dollars of revenue drawn 
from the people, eighty-five dollars is additionally 
drawn from them to pay the foreign and domestic 
merchants, while no additional market is afforded 
for our produce or labor. 

To collect the same amount of revenue by e%- 
cise,the foreign manufacture is excluded and the 
domestic encouraged,—and for every fifteen dol- 
lars of revenue anew market is opened for eighty: 
five dollars worth of domestic produce and labor 
deducting the profits of the manufacturer and 
merchant, which will be expended at home 3" 
return to the farmer or the laborer. The differe?™ 
between money expended at home and abroad # 
this—in the first case it passes from hand to hands 
through ‘all classes of society, and gives a value 
and employment to the property and industry ° 
every man, whom it reaches, and constantly dev® 
\lopes new sources of wealth; but when it is s¢™ 
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abroad, it is worse than buried in the earth as to us, 
for it gives new encouragement to fovcigners to 
renew and increase their shipments of such arti- 
cles as shall promote the industry and give a value 
tothe produce of theircountry and depreciate ours. 
Every ton of iron we import from Sweden or Russia 
takes 60 dollars from the country, and every 60 
dollars thus sent out brings back another ton of 
iron—the more money we send out the more iron 
comes in. Every ton of iron made in the country 
keeps sixty dollars at home, and the circulation of 
these sixty dollars turns a small quantity of iron ore 
into sixty dollars in money. This iron ore is the 
most worthless trash on earth except for making 
iron, and every dollar’s worth of iron made at home 
is so much money made, I may say from nothing, 
by the labor, fuel and subsistence of the neighbor- 
hood. When a country like ours has iron ore, 
fuel and provisions enough to make as much iron 
as would supply a whole continent, it ought not to 
import a single ton; and a gavernment which is 
just to the people that support it, ought not to per- 
mit the importation unless under so heavy a duty 
as would encourage its manufacture at home. If they 
want a revenue from the consumption of iron, let 
there be none imported anda duty put on the do- 
mestic. I wil] venture to say there is not a farmer 
in the United States, within ten miles of iron works, 
that would not think it one of the best things that 


_government could do for him, to exclude foreign 


iron, and to impose on domestic the same or even 
a greater duty than the foreign now pays. 

Let any man pursue this subject into detail and 
apply these remarks to any other article of mauu- 


. facture, he will be at once struck with the ruin- 


ous consequences of a system of impost. I will 
close these remarks by calling the attention of 
those who will read to one statement—In 1816 the 
amount of the revenue from imposts, was thitty- 
seven millions of dollars; if this is taken as one 
fourth of the custom-house valuation, or first cost, 
it would amount to one hundred and forty-eight 
millions of dollars—including duties, it would be 
one hundred and eighty-five millions, add the pro- 
fits of allthe sets of merchants, 33 per cent. makes 
the sum of 246,000,000:—that was drawn from the 
country by the collection of a revenue of 37,000,000 
in one year. If the same amount of revenue had 
been drawn from sources of internal revenue, then 
at least 100,000,000 of manufactures would have 
been made at home which were imported. The 
effect on the prosperity of the nation is beyond 
calculation. Thus has the country been brought 
to ruin by impost; it must be restored by a new 
system, which I willexplain and defend after one 
more notice of the old one. 





The Pension List. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

We have been favored with a copy of the follow- 
‘hg opinion. Itis proper that it should be published, 
for the information of persons whose names have 
been dropped from the pension list, on account of 
the amount of their property, in conformity with the 
actofthe 1st May last—and who are about to make 
application to be reinstated on the pension list. 
The timely publication of it, it is hoped, will pre- 
vent much unnecessary trouble and needless ex- 
pense to the parties concerned; for it will be seen 
that the law-officer of the government has decided 
that the secretary of war nas no right to reinstate a 


Pensioner stricken from the rolls under the act of 
fay 1, 1826. 


enamel 


Office of the Attorney General of the U. S. 
~ February 19, 1821. 

Str: The act of the 1st May, 1820, in addition to 
the pension law of the 18th March, 1818, makes it 
the duty of the secretary of war to strike from the 
list of pensioners the name of every pergon, who, 
according to the evidence of the schedule required 
by the act ought not to remain on it. I am asked 
whether he has any power to restore, on subsequent 
and different evidence, the name of any person who 
may have been stricken off on the evidence of the 
schedule: to which I answer, that he has not; be- 
cause the law, which isthe only warrant of authori- 
ty to him, gives him no such power. [If it be de- 
sirable that he should possess it, congress must con- 
fer it, or he cannot, with any propriety, assume its 
exercise. 

I have the honor, &c. WILLIAM WIRT. 
Hon. J. C, Caruoun, Sec’ry of war. e 
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Vermont. 


The council of censors of Vermont closed a ses. 
sion af Montpelier on the 26th March, and have 
unanimously agreed to call a convention, ta meet 
at Montpelier, on the third Thursday of February 
next, to take into consideration the following pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution of that state: 

1. The supreme legislative power of the state te 
be exercised by the house of representatives and 
council; each branch to have a negative on the 
other, and exercise like powers; excepting, all bills 
of appropriation of money, and for levying of taxes, 
shall originate in the house of representatives, 

2. From and after October, 1823, the house of 
representatives to consist of one member for every 
2,000 inhabitants; and the council of one member 
for each county of the state; both to be elected 
annually, on the first Tuesday of September. The 
legislature, in 1822, to apportion the representa- 
tives among the several counties, and direct the 
manner of their election: a new apportionment of 
representatives to be made every ten years. The 
legislature to be forever authorized to reduce the 
number so as not to be less than 120, and never to 
exceed 150 members; the number of representa- 
tives to be never less than three from a county, nor 
more than the towns in the county. 

3. No member of the legislature to be appointed, 
during the period of his office, judge of a court, 
high bailiff, sheriff, state’s attorney, justice of the 
peace, or officerof the state prison. 

4. The governor to exercise the supreme execu- 
tive power as before, except that he shall not sit 
as judge. to “hear and‘determine impeachments,” 
which shall be by the council; nor shall he, without 
advice of council, grant pardons or remit fines, nor 
command the state forces in person, except advised 
by council. The lieutenant governor to preside in 
council, and have a casting vote: in his absence, 
one of the mem+ers to be elected. : 

5. The judges of the supreme court, to be elect- 
ed by the legislature, and to hold their office for 
the term of seven years, may be removed by im. 
peachment, or by a joint resolution of the two 
branches of the legislature, two-thirds of the whole 
number present voting in the affirmative, 

Delegates to the convention to be chosen on the 
first Monday of February next. 

The foregoing propositions having been unani- 
mously recommended by the council of censors 
elected by the people expressly for the purpose of 
proposing amendments, it is highly probable the 








zmendments will be sanctioned by the people. 
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Negro Trading. 
Executive department, Georgia. 
-MiLLxepcevittE, 22d March, 1821. 
A letter, of which the following is a copy, was 
this day received, with the copy therein referred 
tu, and hereunto subjoined: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 10th March, 1821. 
Sin: I have had the honor of receiving your let- 
ter of the 24th ult. together with the enclosures. 

_ The enclosed copy of a letter from the secretary 
of war to gen. Mitchell, is transmitted to you by 
direction of the presicent of the United States. 

lam, with great respect, sir, your very humble 
aud obedient servant, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
His excellency Joun Crank, Gov, of Georgia. 





Depariment of War, Feb. 16th, 1821. 
Sin: T am instructed by the president to inform 
vou that he has, with great deliberation, examined 
the whole of the evidence for and against the 
charges against you; the result of which has been 
a conviction that the charges are substantially 
established, and tlrat he can no longer retain you in 
the service of the government, Your functions as 
Indian agent will accordingly cease on the receipt 
of this letter, and you will turn over the papers and 
instructions relating to your agency and the public 
property, to lieut. J. B. Hobkirk, who has been 
authorized to receive the same. 
I have the honor to be, yours, respectfully, 
, JOHN’ C. CALHOUN. 
General D. B. MircHe tt, 
Creek agency, Georgia. 

The decision of the president having been made 
upon the evidence exhibited on both sides, in rela- 
tion to the charges preferred by this department 
against general Mitchell, agent for Indian affairs, 
in regard to the illicit introduction of African ne- 
groes into this state, and of bis affording facilities 

for their transportation into the Alabama territory; 
and the interest of this community having been 
somewhat excited upon this subject, it is proper 
that the result sould be correctly understood; it 
is, therefore, | 

Ordered, That a copy of the foregoing be fur- 
nished for publication. Attest, 

ELISHA WOOD, Secreiary, 
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Law Intelligence. 


SINGULAB DISCOVERY, 








Liverpool, Jan. 23.—Mr. Duncan Campbell, who 
is well known at the police offices for his careful 
observance of acts of parliament, appeared at the 
Mansion-house against a Jew boy, named Allen, and 
charged him with a robbery. The evidence being 
incontrovertible, the chief clerk drew up a recog. 
nizance in the usual manner, binding Mr. Campbeii 
to prosectite. Mr. Campbell said he had no objec- 
tion to give evidence against the person who robbed 
him, but there was, he believed, no act which com- 


pelled a man to prosecute 4 thief; the king was the. 


prosecutor. The city solicitor, upon being ques- 
tioned by the lord mayor upon the lability of Mr. 
Campbell, in the event of his refusing to prosecute, 
said, without hesitation, that Mr. Campbell could 
be committed to prison. Mr. Campbell defied the 


city solicitor to produce an act which could compel 
him to prosecute, The latter immediately reterred 
to the Ist and 2d of Philip and Mary, chap. 13, en- 
ued “an act touching the bailient of persons,” 





se 
but, upon reading the chapter, he found that not 
one word was said upon the subject of compelling 
any person to prosecute! ‘The learned gentleman 
then admitted that there existed an error in the 
manner of binding over parties to prosecute; the 
act merely required that persons should be bound 
over to give evidence. ‘The word prosecute wus 
then blotted out of the recognizance, and Mr.Camp. 
bell signed the bond, requiring him merely to give 
evidence. As soon as the boy was ordered to be 
committed, Mr. Campbell said he should take care 
that justice should be done. ’ll make his majesty’s 
attorney-general,’ said he, ‘prosecute the prisoner,’ 
The lord mayor observed, that the legislature must 
interfere in the ensuing session to remove the impe. 
diment presented to the court of justice. 











Savage Patriotism. 

The following anecdote is given in “Votes on the 
Michigan territory,” lately published: 

“The Indians of Joud du Lae, a small tribe of 
about 50 men, from their pacific dispositions, were 
branded by their neighbors, the Sioux, with coward. 
ice. Feeling indignant at this, thirteen of them, 
without consulting their friends, who were then 
negociating a peace wiih the Sioux, formed a 
league to rescue their tribe from the imputation on 
their courage, and secretly penetrated into the 
Sioux country. Unexpectedly they came upona 
party of 100 Sioux, anc began to prepare for battle; 
but the Sioux, seeing their small number, advised 
themto returmhome; that they admired their valor, 
and intimated to them, that if they persisted, their 
destruction was inevitable. The Fond du Lac In. 
dians replied, that they had set out with adetermi- 
nation to fight the first enemy they should meet, 
however unequal their numbers might be,and would 
have entered their villages if none had appeared 
sooner—they had resolved in this manner to show 
their brethren that the stigmas that were thrown 
upon them were unjust, ‘for no men were braver 
than their warriors,’ and that they were ready 
and would sacrifice their lives in defence of the 
character of their tribe. They encamped a short 
distance from the Sioux, and during the night dug 
holes in the ground, to which they might retreat 
and fight to the last extremity. They appointed 
one of their number (the youngest) to take a sta- 
tion at a distance and witness the struggle, and in- 
structed him to make his escape to their own coun- 
try, when he, had witnessed the death of all the 
rest, and state the circumstances under which they 
had fallen. Early in the morning they attacked 
the Sioux in their camp, who immediately sallying 
vut upon them, forced them back to the last place 
of retreat they had resolved upon. They fought 
desperately, and more than twice their number 
were killed before they lost their lives. Eight of 
them were tomahawked in the holes to which they 
retreated, and the other four fell on the field; the 
thirteenth returned home according to the direc. 
tious he had received, and related the foregoing 
circumstances to his tribe. They mourned their 
death; but, delighted with the unexampled bravery 
of their friends, they were happy in their grief.” 





—- 


Tales of Horror. 
FROM THe NEW YORK COLUMBIAN, 
A friend has favored us with a Dumfries Courier 
of late date, in which we find the following, being 
an extract from a new work, entitled, * Anastasius, 








orthe Siemuins ofuGreck. ‘Vhis work has the sig- 
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nature of Thos. Hoke, but is said to bear much in- 
ternal evidence of the hand of Lord Byron,—lt is 
a description of the Bagnio, or house of correction 
in Constantinople, and exhibits a horrible display 
of human misery. . 

«The vast and high enclosures of the Bagnio, 
situated contiguously to the arsenal and the docks 
contains a little world of its own—-but a world of 
wailing! One part is tenanted by the prisoners 
made on board the enemy’s ships, who with an 
jron ring round their legs, await in this dismal re- 
pository, their transference on board the Turkish 
fleet. This part may only be called a sort of pur- 
gatory—the other is hellin perfection. Itis the 
largest division filled with the natural subjects of 
the Grand Seignior, whom their real or supposed 
misdemeanors have brought te this abode of un- 
availing tears. Here are confined alike the rag- 
ged beggar, urged by famine to steal a loaf, and 
the rich banker, instigated by avarice to deny a 
deposit—the bandit who uses open violence, and 
the baker who employs false weight, the land-rob- 
berand the pirate of the seas—the assassin and the 
cheat.—Here, @s in the infernal regions, are min- 
gled natives of every country—Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews and Gipsies—and are confounded 
individuals of every creed—the Mohammedan, the 
Christian, the Hebrew and Heathen. Here the 
proud and the humble, the opulent and the neces- 
sitous, are reduced to the direst of equalities—the 
equality of torture. But I err,—for should some 
hapless victim---perhaps guilty of no other crime 
but that of having excited the sultan’s cupidity, 
still wear on his first entrance the livery of better 
days, his more decent appearance will only expose 
him to harsher treatment. Moaded with the hea- 
viest fetters, linked to the most loathsome of male- 
factors, he is compelled to purchase every allevia- 
tion of his burthen, every mitigation of his pain, 
at the most exhorbitant price---until the total ex- 
haustion of his slender store has acquired him the 
privilege of being at least on a level with the 
lowest of his fellow sufferers, and spared addi- 
tional tortures, no longer lucrative to their inflic- 
tors. 

“Every day a capital, fertile in crimes, pours 
new offenders into this dread receptacle---and its 
high walls and deep recesses resound every instant 
with imprecations and curses uttered in all the va- 
rious idioms of the Ottoman empire. Deep moans 
and dismal yells, leave not its frightful echoes a 
moment’s repose. From morning till night, and 
from night till morning, the ear is stunned with 
the clang of chains which the galley-slaves wear 
while confined in their eells, and which they still 
drag about them when toiling at their tasks.— 
Linked together, two and two for life, should they 
sink under their sufferings, they still continue un- 
severec after death——-and the man doomed to live 
on, drags after him the corpse of his companion.— 
in no direction can the eye escape the spectacle 
of atrocious punishments, and of indescribable agzo- 
mies. Here perhaps you see a wretch whose stif- 
fened limbs refuse their office, stop suddenly short 
in the midst of his labor, and, as if already impas- 
sible, defy the stripes that lay upon his flesh, and 
wait in total insensibility the last merciful blow 
that is to end his misery--while there you view 
his companion, foaming with rage and madness, 
turn against his own person his desperate hands, 
tear his clotted hair, rend his bleeding bosom, and 
strike his skull until it burst against the wall of his 

ungeon. 


“A long unpunished pirate, or liberated galley- 





slave, Achmit Reis by name, was the fiend of hell, 
by who, by his ingenuity in contriving new tortures, 
and his infernal delight in beholding new suffer- 
ings, had deserved to become the chief inspector 
of this place, and the chief minister of its terrors. 
His joys were great, but they were not yet com- 
plete. Only permitted thus far to exercise his 
craft on mortals,-he was still obliged to calculate 
what degree of agony the human frame could bear, 
and to proportion his inflictions to man’s power of 
suffering, lest by despatching his own victims too 
soon he should defeat his own aim. He was not 
yet received among his brother demons in the 
blissful abodes where torments do not kill, and 
where pang's may be increased in an infinite ratio. 

“Of this truth the very hour of my arrival had 
afforded him a sorely lamented proof. An Arme- 
nian cashier, suspected of withholding from the 
Sultan---sole heir to. all his affgirs---the deposit of 
a deceased pacha, had just been delivered over to 
Achmit’s hands, and many were the days of bliss to 
which the executioner looked forward in the dili- 
gent performance of his office. On the very first 
application of the rack, out of sheer malice, the se- 
raff expired! 

“"I'wo days later the whole of Achmit’s prospects 
of sublunary happiness were nearcoming toa close. 
Some wretches, driven by his cruelty to a state of 
madness, had sworn his destruction, Their hands, 
tied behind their backs could be of no use tothem 
in affecting this purpose. They determined to crush 
him to death with their bodies. All at the same in- 
stant fell with their whole weight uponthe execu- 
tioner, or upon their own companions already heap- 
ed upon the monster, in hopes of burying his 
corpse under a living tumulus. But Achmit’s good 
star prevailed, ere yet his suffocation was com- 
pleted, soldiers rescued the miscreant._-He reco- 
vered to wreak upon his disappointed enemies his 
fiercest vengeance. Their punishment was dread- 
ful! 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The New York Daily Advertiser speaking on the 
slave trade, which is severely deprecated—ob. 
serves “As asample of evidence in support of the 
justice of this remark, we extract the following 
passages from a report of a society of Friends in 
Great Britain, made to their yearly meeting in No- 
vember last— 

“Capt. Kelly, of his majesty’s ship Pheasant, 
captured, on the 30th July last, a Portuguese schoo- 
ner, called the Nova Felicidade, belonging to 
Prince’s Island, having on board 71 slaves, and a 
crew consisting of one master and ten sailors, This 
vessel measured only eleven tons.”’ 


She was carried by capt. Kelly to Sierra Leone 
for adjudication, his judicial declaration contains 
the following statement: 

«I do further declare, that the state in which 
these unfortunate creatures were found, is shock- 
ing to every principle of humanity;—seventeen 
men shackled together in pairs by the legs, and 
twenty boys, one on the other, in the main hold;— 
a space measuring eighteen feet in length, seven 
feet eight inches main breadth, and one foot eight 
inches in height; and under them the yams for 
their support. 

“The space allowed far the females, thirty-four 
in number, was even more contracted than that for 
the men, measuring only nine feet four inches in 
length, four feet eight inches main breadth, and 
two feet seven inches in height.” 
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rom France, vessels fit out regularly at Havre, } 
Bordeaux, and other ports, Their chains and 
handcuffs are put on beard in boxes and entered 
as.if they were other articles—The case of the 
Rodeur is very striking:—she sailed from in 
the early part of last year[ 1819] for the river Cala- 
bar. Having taken in a cargo of slaves, she pro- 
ceeded with them to Gaudaloupe: on the pas- 
sage, the poor negroes were seized with a violent 
ophthalmia,(a disease of the eyes) which soon after- 
wards communicated itself to thecrew. The dis- 
arder had been increased from the captain’s find- 
ing himself under the necessity of keeping his cap- 
tives constantly below, for they were so afflicted 
by. their captivity that when brought upon deck, 
they took every opportunity of throwing them- 
selves overboard. To deter them, some were hang- 
ed and others shot; but this having no effect, they 
were obliged to be constantly confined between 
decks. In process of time, under these cruel cir- 
4iumstances, the ophthalmia spread and affected 
_ every individual both of the officers and crew, ex- 
cept one man, who alone was left capable of steer- 
ing the ship. 

it is remarkable that while the Rodeur was on 
her passage, she passed a Spanish slave ship, cal- 
Jed the St. Leon, which had left the coast of Africa 
some iittle time before her. It appeared that the 
_crew of this latter vessel had also caught the oph- 
thalmia from their own negroes, and that the com- 
plaint had spread wntil not even one man of the whole 
crew could see to steer, In this dreadful state, the 
crew of the Spanish vessel implored assistance of 
the crew of the Rodeur, whose voices they heard as 
the ships approached each other; but the latter had 
none te,jiend, so that the St. Leon passed on just 
where the wind carried her. This vessel has ne- 
ver been heard of since. Itis presumed that both 
the oppressors and the oppressed perished on the 
ocean, either by famine, or by finding a watery 
grave. When the Rodeur arrived at Guadaloupe, 
thirty-nine negroes who were totally blind, were thrown 
into the sea as being guite useless; those who had 
lost only one eye, were sold at a very low price. 
The crew of the Rodeur consisted of twenty-two 
men, of whom twelve were completely blind; five of 
the remaining ten, were recovered, and the other 
Jive each each of them lost an eye.” 











Question of Jurisdiction. 

Lezislature of Virginia—House of Delegates, Jan. Y. 

The committee of the house of delegates, to 
whom was referred so much of the governor’s mes- 
sage as informsthe general assembly, that the com- 
monwealth of Virginia ‘is cited and admenished to 
be and appear at a supreme court of the United 
States, to be holden at Washington, on the first Mon- 
day in February next, pursuant to a writ of error 
filed in the clerks office of the quarterly session 
court of the borough of Norfolk, in acause wherein 
Philip I. Cohen and Mendez I. Cohen are plaintiffs 
in error, and the said commonwealth is defendant, 
to shew cause, if any there be, why the judgment 
rendered against the said Philip I. Cohen and Men- 
dez I. Cohen, as in the said writ of error mentioned, 
should not be corrected, and why speedy justice 
should not be done to the parties in that behalf,” 
pespectfully submit to the consideration of the 
house of delegates the following report and reso. 
Jutions: 

By an act of congress, power has been given to 
the corporation of the city of Washington, to au- 
thorize the drawing of lotteries, for effecting the 





improvement of that city. The corporatien of the 
city of Washington have accordingly established 
lotteries for that purpose; and lottery tickets have 
been vended and distributed within the jurisdic- 
tiona] limits of the commonwealth, in open defi- 
ance of a positive statute of her legislature, which 
forbade it. 

The committee are unwilling to believe, that the 
congress of the United States, representing as they 
always should, the justice, the wisdom, and the 
interests of the people, could so far forget the sa- 
cred obligations under which they were convened 
to legislate, as to delegate to the corporation of the 
city of Washington, authority to vend and distribute 
these tickets through the union, in open defiance 
of the constituted authorities of the respective 
states; because, it is believed that such adelegation 
of authority is new and unheard of; supported by 
no experience; justified by no analogy; without 
example of our ancestors, or root in the constitu. 
tion. 

But, under present circumstances, when the 
right of the federal legislature to delegate this 
authority to a corporation is gravely asserted and 
pertinaciously maintained; when the very authority 
in question is openly claimed to have been actually 
and rightfully bestowed; and, when public men, 
high in office and illustrious from their rank and 
talents, boldly question the power of this common- 
wealth to repel from her soil by penal sanctions, 
the disturbers of her law and the spoilers of her 
public morals; this committee cannot quietly dis- 
perse in silence without a deliberate formal sur. 
render of the balance of the constitution, the integ- 
rity of the union, and the dearest sovereign rights 
of the people: ¥et, in questioning this authority in 
the congress of the U, States, and the jurisdiction 
of the federal judiciary to decide upon itt, this com- 
mittee hope to appear inquisitive without imperti- 
nence, and elevated without pride. While they 
mean not that truth should give way to dissimula- 
tion; duty to convenience; nor love of the genuine 
character of the federal constitution, to the dan- 
gerous and alarming infractions so frequently made 
upon it, they intend no infringement of the rules 
of justice or decorum, to support themselves ina 
solemn, deliberate ‘denial of these powers to tlie 
departments of the general government. 

The history of the United States forcibly admo- 
nishes the people of America, that they should suf. 
fer no invasion of their political constitutions, how- 
ever trryial the instance may appear, to pass away 
without a determined persevering resistance, The 
future evils of a bad example in governments are 
far heavier than any immediate mischief that can 
possibly result. Every unreproved invasion of our 
political constitutions invites the crusades of arbi- 
trary power against the public liberties. And, 
while examples are supposed to justify the most 
dangerous measures, a capacity for augmentation 
gradually increases. : 

If examples are required to illustrate the ab- 
stract verity of these admonitions, they abound in 
the various proceedings of the general govern- 
ment; a monitory truth, that ought to quicken the 
energies and animate the vigilance of those who 
believe that the federative system is indispensable 
to the prosperous government of the American 
people; it should grave forever on the memories 
of public men, that public life isa situation of con- 
fidence and responsibility, lest they trespass on the 
sovereignty of the people who slumber on the 
watch, as well as they who openly desert and ge 
over to the enemy. 
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Happily for the people of the United States, the | 
rise, progress, and adoption of their federative sys- 
tem are now matters of authentic history, every 





that she had a right to legislate for them ino 
whatsoever. 
How ably this controversy was maintained; how 


case 





where acknowledged and questioned by none. The; 
broad and ample line which divides that external 
jJegislation over the union, which the federal consti- 
tution has delegated to congress the right to exer- 
cise, from that internal legislation over which the 
states reserved to themselves exclusive supremacy, 
was described by the wisdom of our ancestors, 
established by their valor, and endeared by their 
sufferings, when impelled by necessity and guided 
by fate, to beat down the principles of absolute so- 
vereignty in governments, and absolute subordina- 
tioninthe people. This broad and ample line has 
constantly adorned the political zodiac of the Ame- 
rican people: it now looms larger to the public eye, 
and is always pure and visible when purely shone 
upon. While the people of the United States were 
under the control of the British crown, the parlia- 
ment contended that its legislative power over the 
colonies extended to all means necessary or conve- 
nient, in its own opinion, for the attainment of its 
objects. The colonies willingly conceded the pow- 
ers of national war and of peace, and of regu- 
jating commerce; not as matter of right, founded 
upon the genuine theory and spirit of the British 
constitution, but as matter of loyal affection and 
mutual convenience to the whole empire. They 
denied, however, that this concession yielded any 
means subversive of their own internal government; 
as to which they claimed fo exercise absolute con- 
.trol. “The parliament contended, that the right 
of making war, conceded by the colonies, implied a 


right of using all means necessary and convenient 


for the attainment of success; such as raising reve- 
nue, appointing collectors, raising troops and quar 


tering them on the colonies; and that the right of 
regulating commerce involved a right of imposing 
duties and establishing custom houses for their col- 
lection: arguing, that it would be absurd to allow 
powers and withhold any means necessary and pro- 
The colonies 


per to carry them into execution. 
replied, that it would be more absurd to limit pow- 
ers, and yet concede unlimited means for their ex- 
ecution, by which, the internal supremacy upon 
which their liberty and happiness depended,though 
nominally allowed, would be effectually destroyed. 
That the term supremacy, however applicable to 
that parliament, was applicable also to the colonial 
fovernments, as to internal powers: that the ne- 
cessity of controling absolute power in govern- 
ments, had been proved by experience, particular- 
ly in England, where magna charta, the petition of 
right, and many declaratory laws had limited its 
means, to a great extent; and, that however the 
means contended for by the parliament, might be 
useful for carrying on war, or regulating commerce; 
yet, that arestriction of those means would be still 
more useful, because it would be necessary for the 
preservation of their liberties.” The parliament 
denied this distinction which our forefathers re- 
garded as of vital importance to their freedom and 
happiness; and passed arbitrary laws declarative of 
their right to legislate for the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever, But, the first movement of the British 
parliament to enforce these laws, kindled up a de- 
termined persevering resistance in the colonies, 
and extinguished all hope of protection from the 
sovereign, and allegiance from the subject; and af- 
tera long and arduous conflict, the assertion by 
Great Britain, ef a power to legislate for the colo- 
mcs mM al’ cases whatsoever, ended in the discovery, 


thoroughly the doctrines which produced it were 

discussed and undefstood; how long it lasted; how 

gloriously it terminated; and how dearly the rights, 

and principles it established have been always va- 

lued, in Virginia, at least, let the valor of the dead, 

the memory of the living, and the candor of history, 

say. All these admonish us, that while this memor- 

able conflict was going on, the people of the colo- 

nies established for themselves a confederacy of 
common defence and general welfare, and declared 

“that each state should retain its sovereignty, free- 

dom and independence, and every power, jurisdic- 
tion and right, which was not by their confedera- 
tion expressly delegated to the United States, in 
congress assembled.” To this federative system, 
they apportioned power according to the princi- 
ples upon which they had declared their willing- 
ness to continue their allegiance to the British 
crown; conceding to parliament the regulation of 
war, peace and commerce; and retaining for them- 
selves that local and internal legislation so neces- 
sary to their happiness, and the preservation of 
their liberties. And, after their independence was 
fully recognized, and the blessings of honorable 
peace were restored to the colonies, they carefully 
revised their old system of common defence and ge- 
neral welfare, and in “order to form a more perfect 
government, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare,and secure the blessings of liber- 
ty to themselves and their posterity,” they ordain- 
ed and established the present constitution of the 
United States; by which they still continued to ap- 
portion power between the general government 
and the several states, according to the principles 
upon which they had acquired it by a knowledge 
of their natural rights, and their valor in arms; and 
by which it had been clearly developed under the 
genuine spirit of the old articles of confederation. 
And it is matter of authentic history, not now to be 
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questioned, that during all the cotemporaneous 
commentaries and discussions which the federal 
constitution underwent, it was constantly justified 
and recommended, on the ground that it recog. 
nized the sovereignty, freedom and independence 
of the states, and that the powers not ceded to the 
general government were withheld from it. And, 
if at any time rational doubt could have existed on 
this subject, under the original text and genuine 
spirit of the federal constitution, it has wholly 
vanished before the 12th amendment to the consti- 
tution, which expressly declares “that the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people.” 
Thus, after the independence of the colonies, 
each state, both under the former and the present 
federative system, became a perfect independent 
nation; and as such, they entered into two distinct 
confederations, by which they relinquished certain 
specified national rights, and retained the rest. As 
to the national rights retained, the states remain 
perfect nations, wholly independent of each other 
and of allother nations. And it is perfectly obvi- 
ous upon the soundest and only rational theory of 
national rights, that a plain specification of the 
powers granted by national states, holding all the 
powers antecedent to the grant, is a positive pro- 
hibition of the powers not granted. The general 
government, having no original primitive rights 
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antecedent to the federal compact, and being whol- 
ly made up of the voluntary cessions by the states, 
is the mere creature of the national specified pow- 
ers ceded by the states. 


The committee, having thus carefully reviewed 
the nature and origin of the compact to which the 
states are parties in their highest sovereign charac- 
ter; from whence all the powers of the federal go- 
vernment result, and by which these powers are 
clearly limited according to the plain manifest in- 
tention of the instrument,constituting that compact, 
proceed now to consider, whether this compact 
fives to the congress of the United States, power 
to authorise the establishment of lotteries within 
the corporation of the city of Washington, and to 
authorise the vending and distribution of their 
tickets within the territorial limits of a state forbid- 
ding it by a positive act of her legislature. 


Under the constitution of the United States, pow- 
er is given to congress “to exercise exclusive legis- 
Jation, in all cases whatsoever, over such district, 
not exceeding ten miles square, as may by cession 
of particular states, and the acceptance of con- 
gress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States.” This clause, it is believed was 
inserted in the constitution to bestow upon the 
general government freedom of rightful action 
without molestation; and to insure security against 
such troublesome intrusions as might otherwise 
disconcert the order of business expected from 
the federal legislature. For this purpose it- was 
deemed necessary 2nd proper that congress should 
have exclusive power of legislation over the seat 
of the general government. But the commit- 
tee cannot discover from the most attentive con- 
sideration they have been able to bestow upon this, 
and every other clause in the constitution, from 
whence the power of congress is derived, to molest 
other governments in the exercise of their rightful 
constitutional powers. Because congress should be 
free, it does not reasonably follow that the state 
Jegislatures should be slaves; or, that a magnificent 
capital city is so necessary to the freedom of the 
federal legislature, as that the morals, the interests, 
and the happiness of the whole people of the Unit- 
ed States should contribute to adorn it. 


When it is remembered that the power of taxa- 
tion indirectly affects all the moral, political, and 
intellectual relations of mankind, it ceases to be 
matter of wonder that the exercise of such a pow- 
er, by the natural and rightful possessors of it, 
should be dearly valued and pertinaciously main- 
tained against every encroachment directed against 
it; or, that the rivalry of opposing governments 
should frequently infringe the rules of public jus- 
tice to acquire and monopolize it. But, as motives 
are the governing principles of national actions; 
and as human reasoning can discover no visible 
motive why the states, being perfect, sovereign, 
independent nations, should surrender to the ge- 
neral government the power of taxation over per- | 
sons and property within their territorial limits; 
$0, arguments to prove the actual surrender of this 
power ought to be fairly and reasonably deduced 
from the positive provisions of the federal compact. 
Jt cannot be expected that arguments deduced 
from the latitudinous and undefined doctrine of im- 
plied powers, and from the equally fertile sources 
of pretended necessity in the general government, 
will ever prove satisfactory to the people of the 
United States. The power is too precious; it can- 
mot passso; whatever the policy for getting it may 
he, ‘ r 





Yet, if it were proper and justifiable to depart 
from the plain manifest intention of the instrument 
constituting the federal compact, from whence all 
powers of the general government result, for the 
purpose of implying a surrender of this taxing 
power by the states, implied powers, proving a re. 
tention of this power by the states, might be as 
copiously deduced from the positive, undisputed 
rights of the states, as from those of the general 
government. The morals, the interests, and the 
happiness of the people internally, may be safely 
confided to the states, and surely were. And if 2 
state could not properly and regularly repel, with- 
in its territory, by penal sanctions, the effects of 
the laws of another state or nation, upon considera, 
tions of local pelicy, any other state or nation 
might afflict the morals, the interests, and the hap- 
piness of a people internally, and there would be 
power no where to prevent it. The necessity of 
this repelling power to the freedom and sovereign. 
ty of the states, is consequently as weighty and 
obviousas any that can be claimed for the general 
government. 

But reject the intervention of this undefined 
doctrine of implication and expedience, and vest 
the pewer of a state to repel, within its territory, 
by penal sanctions, the operation of other national 
laws upon the plain, manifest proyisions of the fe- 
deral compact, and the rational principles applica- 
ble to every just interpretation of it. 

The committee believe, that it is a principle plain 
and well settled, founded in common sense, illus- 
trated by general usage, and essential to the nature 
of compacts, that a delegation of specified powers 
leaves untouched, in the delegating party, the pow- 
ers not delegated and antecedently possessed by 
it. When, therefore, the states, clothed with every 
perfect right and attribute of sovereign nations, 
delegate to congress exclusive power of taxation 
over exports and imports, they retain for themselves 
the right to legislate over all other subjects of 4ax- 
ation, just as effectually as positive language could 
have retained it. Andthe very necessity that was 
felt to prohibit the states from taxing exports and 
imports, clearly shews, that without this positive 
prohibition; their right to legislate over these sub- 
jects of taxation, would have been manifest and 
undisputed. There was no necessity to specify the 
state rights reserved in establishing the federal 
compact, because these rights existed in the states 
antecedent to the compact, and were never ceded. 
Being original rights, never ceded, but reserved, 
they still belong to the states in their highest sove- 
reign character, as perfect national rights. The 
right to tax is of this perfect national kind; older 
than the federal compact, and coeval with the na- 
tional! sovereignty of the states; constantly exer- 
cised by the states, and separable from the states 
only; by a forced and arhitrary implication, with 
which the internal sovereignty of the states can- 
not co-exist. 

It is true, that the power of taxation resides as 
well in the general, as inthe state governments, 
and may be concurrently exercised upon the same 
subjects by the different governments at the same 
time. Under this concurrent power of taxation, 
they may each pass a law, both of which may be 
clearly constitutional,and yet these laws may militate 
and impede each other. Congress have the power 
to impose a tax upon whiskey stills. It cannot 
be denied that the states have a concurrent power 
todo the same. Suppose the states should impose 


the tax so heavily as to destroy the occupation of 
the distillers of the article, and by consequence, 
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one of the legitimate sources of revenue for the 
general government. This would effectually de- 
feat any taxing power of congress exercised upon 
the same subject; and would generate a conflict 
between two powers undoubtedly residing in the 
respective governments. And yet, it has never 
been imagined by the warmest admirers or the 
most affectionate patronsof thefederal government, 
that there was any authority in congress or the 
supreme judiciary to abrogate this constitutional 
state law, defeating the constitutional law of the 
federal legislature. Neither the constitutionality 
of the congressional law, nor the absolute defeat 
of its operation by the state law, is any reason in 
the eye of the constitution for enlarging, diminish- 
ing or controlling in any manner whatsoever, the 
taxing power of the states. The right of passing 
constitutional laws which conflict with the consti- 
tutional laws of congress is not prohibited to the 
states; nor, is the right of passing constitutional 
laws which may conflict with the constitutional 
laws of the states, prohibited to congress. The 
two legislative bodies revolve within specified or- 
bits circumscribed by the charter of the union; and 
neither can push the other from its sphere in the 
wanderings of itscourse. If this occasional conflict 
of authority in the different governments of the 
union may be justly regarded as a dangerous con- 
sequence of our federative system, the wise fra- 
mers of the constitution have prescribed no anti- 
dote against its possible and foreseen occurrence. 
It is highly probable they greatly preferred it to 
that fearful and absolute supremacy which could 
alone invest one government with power to abro- 
gate the rightful laws of another; and the exercise 
of which by the general government would di- 
rectly affectthe existence of the state governments, 
the balance of the constitution and the integrity of 
the union. 

If authority is required to prove that congress, 
in virtue of this concurrent right, can impose no 
tax, to which the same right in the states does 
not extend, that of the Federalist, so usually re- 
sorted to, directly applies. “I affirm,’ says Mr. 
Hamilton, “that (with the sole exception of duties 
on imports and exports,) the individual states re- 
tain an independent and uncontroulable authority to 
raise their own revenue, in the most absolute and 
unqualified sense, and that an attempt on the part of 
the national government to abridge them in the exer- 
cise of it, would be a violent assumption of power, 
unwarranted by any article or clause in the constitu- 
tion. Suppose that the federal legislature, by 
some forced construction of its authority, upon the 
pretence of an interference with its revenues, 
should undertake to abrogate a land tax, imposed 
by the authority of a state, would it not be evident 
that it was an invasion of that concurrent jurisdiction 
in respect to this species of tax, which the consti- 
tution plainly supposes to exist in the state govern- 
ments? Though a law, therefore, laying a tax for 
the use of the U. States, would be supreme in its 
nature, and could not legally be opposed or con- 
trouled, yet a law abrogating or preventing the col- 
lection of a tax laid by the authority of a state 
(unless upon imports or exports) would not be the 
supreme law of the land, but an usurpation of power 
not granted by the constitution.” 

_And now, the important question of jurisdiction 
directly arises;—whether the state authorities 
within their respective spheres are controulable 
by the authorities of the general government? 

_ The Ist section of the 3d article of the constitu- 
tion declares, that the judicial power of the United 











States shall be vested in one supreme court, and in 
such inferior courts as congress may ordain and estab- 
lish. The 1st clause in the 2d section of the same 
article expressly defines this judicial power of the 
supreme and inferior courts of the United States, and 
limits it to “all cases inlaw and equity arising un- 
der the constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls; to all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controver- 
sies to which the United States shall be a party; 
to controversies between two or more states;. be- 
tween a state and citizens of another state; be- 
tween citizens of different states; between citizens 
of the same state claiming lands under grants of 
different states; and between a state or the citi- 
zens thereof «and foreign states, citizens or sub- 
jects.” 

_ From these plain provisions of the constitution, 
itis apparent that the framers of that instrument 
never intended to distribute legislative power be- 
tween a supreme, and subordinate legislatures, as 
they considered the federal and state legislatures 
wholly independent of each other within their re- 
spective spheres.—Had they considered the state 
legislatures subordinate to the federal legislature 
the subordination of the former and the supremacy 
of the latter, would have been explicitly declared 
by a positive provision in the federal constitution. 
The federal legislative power bears the same rela- 
tion to the state legislative power, that the federal 
judicial power bears to the state judicial power; 
and, if either be independent of the other, whilst 
acting within its ownsphere, both must also be in- 
dependent of the other. And, if the federal le- 
gislature cannot abrogate state laws, the federal 
judiciary cannot abrogate state judgments. The 
word “supreme” as descriptive of the federal tri- 
bunal, is relative, not absolute; and evidently im- 
plies that the supremacy bestowed upon the su- 
preme court is over the inferior courts to be ordain- 
ed andestablished by congress; and not over the state 
courts. This becomes more apparent from the ap- 
portionment of jurisdiction between the supreme 
and inferior courts, which immediately follows in 
the 2nd clause in the 2nd section of the same ar- 
ticle, where it is declared, that “in all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls, and those in which a state shall be a party 
the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction.” 
In all other cases “before mentioned,” the supreme 
court shall have appellate jurisdiction. Thisclear- 
ly shews an intention to limit the jurisdiction of 
the supreme court to the specified cases in the 
preceding article. - But a limited jurisdiction with 
an absolute supremacy over the state tribunals 
would be no limitation at all; as the power of that 
supremacy would annihilate every means in the 
state governments to enforce the limitation, and 
make the extent of jurisdiction commensurate with 
the pleasure of the supreme court. What more 
fully fortifies this conclusion is, that if the word su- 
preme had conferred upon the supreme court a 
controul over the state courts, it would have been 
wholly unnecessary to enlarge the jurisdiction of 
the supreme court by a positive provision for that 
purpose in a subsequent clause. This subsequent 
clause declares that ‘in all cases affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a state shall be a party, the supreme 
court shall have original jurisdiction:”—in all the 
other specified cases, the appellate jurisdiction of 
the supreme court is bottomed upon the power of 
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the inferior courts. Hence, it follows, that if the 
word supreme does not extend the jurisdiction of 
the inferior courts, it does not extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court; the latter deriving its 
powers altogetherfrom the former. But the word 
supreme cannot possibly extend the jurisdiction of 
the éaferior courts over the courts of the state, be- 
cause the word supreme is notapplicable to the in- 
ferior courts. And as the power of the inferior 
courts is made the basis of the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court, (except in the few 
specified cases,) and the power of the inferior 
courts reaches not to the state courts, if seems to 
be areasonable conclusion that the supreme court 
has no jurisdiction over the state courts. 

To defeat this reasoning, it willbe indispensable 
to establish the doctrine, that the state courts are 
constitutionally erected into inferior federal courts in 
pursuance of the power given congress to ordain 
and establish inferior courts.—The Ist section of the 
preceding article is the source of this congres- 
sional power: and the 35th section of the judicial 
act of the United States, is the result of its exer- 
cise. That section declares that “a final judg- 
ment ot decree, in any suit in the highest court of 
law or equity of a state, in which a decision in the 
suit could be had, where is drawn in question the 
validity of a treaty, or statute of, or an authority 
exercised under the United States, and the deci- 
sion is against their validity, or where is drawn in 
question the validity of a statute of, or authority 
exercised under any state, on the ground of their 
being repugnant to the constitution, treaties, or 
laws of the United States, and the decision is in 
favor of their validity, may be ré-examined, and re- 
versed or affirmed, in the supreme court of the 
United States, upon a writ of error.” It was urged 
by ‘the'congress of the United States when they 
enacted this law, that it was necessary to inspire 
confidence abroad in the fairness and impartiality 
with which public justice should be administered 
to litigant foreigners in the United States: that 
the state courts, more intimately connected with 
out people and more immediately dependent upon 
them, were too deeply interested to dispense im- 
partial justice to controversies instituted in this 
country by foreign subjects; and that international 
collisions, always to be feared, would spring from 
the partial judgments of the state tribunals.—Con- 
cede that the preservation of honorable peace with 
foreign nations is much to be desired, and is most 
likely to be effected by a final determination before 
the federal court, of controversies instituted in the 
United States by subjects of foreign nations, still 
the concession does not prove that the constitution 
has confided this important object exclusively to 
the federal tribunals; because, neither judges nor 
lawgivers have any right to determine that a power 
is actually bestowed, merely because, in their opi- 
nion, it ought to have been.—But this pretended 
necessity for a controling supervising power in the 
federal tribunals, originates rather in the fictions of 
the imagination than in the enlightened dictates 
of the understanding. The people of the United 
States have solemnly decided that it is no cause of 
offence to foreign nations to have their controver- 
sies finally decided by the state tribunals; and have, 
by an amendment of their constitution, taken away 
from foreigners the right to sue a state before the 
the federal cuurt, and confided the determination 
ef their suits to the state tribunals. And this re- 
striction of foreigners to the state judiciaries has 
ever since been regarded as reasonable upon prin- 


never excited murmurs from abroad, or disquietude 
at home. 

It is a principle fully settled upon abstract rea. 
soning and general usage, that a-constitution set- 
tles the powers and arranges the jurisdiction of its 
own tribunals, and not those of another govern- 
ment; and although the convention had the power 
to affect also those of the states, it does not appear 
and cannot reasonably be inferred, that they ever 
exercised it. All that is declared in the instrument 
of compact is, that the judicial power of the United 
States shall consist in asupreme court, and in such 
inferior courts as congress may ordain and establish. 
But it, cannot reasonably be contended that the 
state tribunals are ordained and established by con- 
gress. The judges of the state tribunals are neither 
appointed, commissioned, remunerated or impeach- 
able by the U. States. And yet, constituted as 
they are, exclusively, by the states, they may be 
driven from the benches of justice and effectually 
destroyed by the United States, in throwing upon 
them a multifarious and oppressive mase of feder- 
al concerns, wholly disproportionate to the salaries 
they receive from the states. A power so well cal- 
culated to destroy the judicial functions of the 
the state tribunals, could equally destroy every se- 
curity for the preservation of public order aud mo- 
rality; as the violaters of the laws and the disturb- 
ers of public morals would pass unpunished and 
unreproved for the want of tribunals to administer 
justice. To obviate these consequences, it is plau- 
sibly contended that the state judges become fede- 
ral judges when deciding on the authorities of 
the United States. In such case it would never 
do to admit them to be state judges, because it 
would be inconsistent with the nature of sovereign- 
ty, for one government to supervise and control 
the decisions of another, possessed of the perfect 
rights and attributes of a sovereign nation. Hence 
they are denominated federal judges. But, how 
do they become federal jndges? only in virtue of 
the judicial act, which declares, that if their de- 
cisions are favorable to the authorities of the United 
States they shall be raised to the dignity of sove- 
reign judges, whose acts shall be binding and au- 
thoritative:—but should justice, and indepen- 
dence adorn the judgment seat, and the judges de- 
cide against the authorities of the United States, 
they dwindle into the impotence of inferior federal 
judges, whose decisions are to‘be re-examined and 
reversed by the supreme court of the United 
States. Andhere is the mockery of a judgment 
being final or not, as it may chance to be on one 
side or the other, and of a court being of the last 
resort or otherwise as its decisions may happen to 
have been for one or other of the parties. “A no- 
vel spectacle, worthy of a system which only ad- 
mits the judges to be impartial on one side of a 
plain question!” 

Upon the whole, if the reasoning of the commit- 
tee be correct, the conclusion is that no constitu- 
tional power resides im the federal authorities to 
make the state tribunals subordinate to, and con- 
trolable by the supreme court of the United States. 

If the authority of American statesmen is deem- 
ed necessary to relieve this conclusion from the 
censure of the wise and genuine friends of our fe- 
derative system, that of cotemporary writers is 
surely the best. Happily, for the people of the 
United States, the doctrines of statesmen, profound- 
ly versed in political science, and especially in the 
principles of our federative system, are recarded 
in authentic history and capable of distinct cita- 





ciple and beneficial in its consequences, and has 


tion. Would they could minister light to our 
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minds, harmony to our opinions, stability to our'| that, as in all other cases of compact among pare. 
principles and veneration to our political institu. | ties having no common judge, each party has an. 
tions!—In the able and lumineus debates in the | equal right to judge for tiself, as well of infrac- 
Virginia corivention, upon the subject of the judi-} tions as of the measure of redress. In the jusily. 
cial power of the United States, Mr. Marshall says, | celebrated report by Mr. Madison to the Virgi- 
«| hope no gentleman will think that a state will be} nia legislature in 1799, which has been sanction. 
called to the bar of the federal court. Is there no| ed by the renewed authentic public sense of the 
such case at present? Are there not many cases in} people of Virginia, it is “Resolved, that the gene- 
which the legislature of Virginia is a party, and yet} ral assembly views the powers of the federal go- 
the state is not sued? Jt is not rational to suppose | vetnment as resulting from the compact to which. 
that the sovereign pawer shull be dragged before a| the states are parties, as limited by the plain sense 
court. The intent is, to enable states to recover} and intention of the instrument constituting that 
claims of individuals residing in, other states. I{compact; and as no farther valid than they are au- 
contend this construction is warranted by the words. thorized by the grants enumerated in that com- 
But, say gentlemen, there will be partiality in it if{ pact.” In another part of this report, this lucid 
2 state cannot be defendant—if an individual can-| reasoner remarks, that «‘when the constitution was 
not proceed to obtain judgment against a state, under the discussions which preceded its ratifica- 
though he may be sued by a state. tis necessary) tion, it is well known that great apprehensions 
to be so, and cannot be avoided. I see a difficulty in| were expressed by many, lest the omissien of some 
making a state defendant, which does not prevent] positive exception from the powers delegated, of 
its being plaintiff.” certain rights, and of the freedom of the press par- 
In the elegant numbers of the Federalist, this} ticularly, mght expose them tothe danger of being 
opinion of Mr. Marshall is uniformly countenanced j drawn by construction within some of the powers 
and recommended to the American people. In one} vested in congress; more especially of the power 
of them, Mr. Hamilton says, “the general govern-|to make all laws, necessary and proper, for carry- 
ment can have no temptation to absorp the lecal| ing their other powers into execution. In reply to 
authorities of the respective states. Allthose things | this objection, it was invariably urged to be a fun- 
which are proper to be provided for by local legis-} damental and characteristic principle of the consti- 
lation, can never be desirable cases of general ju-| tution, that ajl powers not given by it were reserv- 
risdiction. It is, therefore, improbable that there} ed; that no powers were given beyond those enu- 
should exist a disposition in the federal councils, to | merated in the constitution, and such as were fairly 
asurp the powers with which they are connected. But}incident tothem.” «If the decision of the judici- 
let it be admitted, for argument sake, that mere|ary, (continues the report), be raised above the 
wantonness and lust of domination would be suffici-| authority of the sovereign parties to the constitu- 
ent to beget that disposition, still it may be safely | tion, the decisions of the other departments, not 
affirmed that the sense of the people of the several| carried by the forms of the constituition before the 
states would control the indulgence of so extravagant | judiciary, must be equally authoratative and final 
an appetite.’ In another, Mr. Madison says, “the {with the decisions of that department. However 
federal and state governments are, in fact, but dif-| true, therefore, it may be, that the judicial depart- 
ferent agents and trustees of the people, instituted | ment is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms 
with different powers, and designed for different} of the constitution, to decide in the last resort; 
purposes.” Again, Mr. Hamilton says, “there is} this resort must necessarily be deemed the last, in 
not a syllable in the plan which directly empowers j relation to the authorities of the other departments of 
the national courts to construe the laws according | the government; not in relation to the rights of the pare 
to the spirit of the constitution, or which gives them } ties to the constitutional compact, from which the judi- 
any greater latitude, in this respect, than may be} cial as well as the other departments hold their dele- 
claimed by the courts of every state.” And, says | gated trusts. Onany other hypothesis, the delegation 
Mr. Madison, “the local or municipal authorities} of judicial power would annul the authority dele- 
form distinct and independent portions of the supre-| gating it; and the concurrence of this department 
macy, no more subject, within their respective spheres, | with the others in usurped powers, might subvert 
to the general authority, than the general authority is | forever and beyond the reach of any rightful reme- 
subject to them, within its own sphere.” dy, the very constitution which all were instituted 
In certain resolutions of the Kentucky legisla-|to preserve.” 
ture, passed in 1798, the offspring and evidence of} Jn the late able and luminous construction of our 
Mr. Jefferson’s enlightended mind, it is solemnly | political constitutions, written by John Taylor, of 
“Resolved, that the several states composing the | Virginia, that eminent statesman remarks that “Mr. 
United States of America, are not united on the | Jefferson, Mr. Pinckney, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Ger- 
principle of unlimited submission to the general |ry, in their negociations with revolutionary France, 
government, but that, by compact, under the style | have furnished us with an admirable treatise both 
and title of a constitution for the United States, and } to fix the residence of the right, and to display the 
of the amendments thereto, they constituted a ge-} wantonness of construction assumed without right. 
neral government for special purposes, delegated to | Presidents Washington and Adams, all the succes- 
that government. certain definite powers, preserving, | sive members of the cabinet, and congress itself 
each state to itself, the residuary mass of right to their \concurred in the principles advanced by these gen- 
awn self-zovernment; and that, whensoever the ge-|tlemen. ‘They prove that an exclusive right of 
neral government assumes undeleguted powers, its} construction in one party is a degradation of the 
acts are unauthoratative, void and of no force;,that,|}other to a state of inferiority and dependence. 
to this compact, each state acceded as a state, and| Their arguments might be applied with great force 
is an integral party; its co-states formipg, asto itself,}in many views toour subject. If the states made 
the other party; that the governmeft created by }the union, they demonstrate, that the same consent, 
this compact.was not made the exclusive or final|necessary to create, is necessary to construe.— 
judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it-| Wherever the creating consent resided, there we 
self; since that would have made its discretion, and jare directed to look for the construing consent. 
not the constitution, the measure of its powers; but |It would be a much grosser violation of their prin 
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ciples, for no’ party to a treaty to usurp an exclu- 
sive right of construing it, than for one party to do 
so, As neither the executive, legislative nor judicial 
departments of the state or federal governments have 
ever consented to the union, no one of these departments 
can have an exclusive right of construing it. But if 
they did consent, and by that consent, are parties, 
still the right to construe is mutual. And if they are | 
all to be considered as the co-ordinate departments 
or creatures of the people of the U. States, they de- 
rive a mutual rizht of construction from the mutual 
right possessed by the states which they represent.” 


Instances abound in the judicial history of the 
several states, of most solemn deliberate sanction 
and confirmation of these opinions:—of which the 
following may suffice.—In the case of the common- 
wealth against Cobbett, the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania, by a solemn and unanimous judgment, re- 
fused to permit the defendant, who was an alien, 
to remove into the federal court a cause then pend- 
ing in a court of the commonwealth, notwithstand- 
ing the positive provisions ef the judicial act of 
the congress of the U. States, The judges of Penn- 
sylvania declared, in the most explicit terms, that 
all powers, not granted to the government of the 
United States, remained with the several states; 
that the federal government was a solemn covenant 
formed by the individual states, as one party, and 
by all the states as another; that when two nations 
differ about the proper construction of a covenant 
between them, neither has the exclusive right to 
decide; that when one of the states differs with the 
United States, there is no common umpire between 
them but the people; and that the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania could not be directed and con- 
trouled by the federal tribunal without a total pros- 
tration of her dignity and independence. 


In Virginia, the very same principles were raised 
and reviewed by the court of appeals with the 

reatest consideration and ability in the very im- 
portant case of Hunter versus Martin; and the unani- 
mous judgment of the court was, that in case of a 
difference of opinion between the general and the 
state governments as to the extent of their relative 
powers, created by the constitutional compact, nei- 
ther party is competent to bind the other; that the 
appellate power of the supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States does not extend to the state tribunals, 
under a sound construction of the constitution of 
the United States; and that so much of the 25th 
section of the act of congress to establish the judi- | 
cial courts of the U. States, as extends the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the supreme court over the state 
tribunals, is not in pursuance of the constitution of 


the United States. 


From this impartial view of the situation of the | 
American colonies before their independence; of 
the effects of that independence; of the import and 
origin of the articles of confederation; of the true | 
meaning of that provision in the present constitution 
which confers judicial powers on the federal tribu- 
nals; and from the cotemporaneous expositions of 
the federal compact by our greatest constitutional 
jurists and our purest patriots, sanctioned and en- | 
deared as they have been since by many of our 
wisest judges and most virtuous statesmen, the com- 
mittee think themselves entitled to conclude, as the 
result of the whole, that there is no rightful power 





| The best restraint upon governments of the po. 
pular model, consists in the undeubted right of the 
people to examine and controvert, before the pub. 
lic, the proceedings of those who administer the 
government. And it cannot be forgotten, that 
among the arguments addressed*to those who ap. 
prehended danger to liberty from the establish. 
ment of the general government over the exten. 
sive territory of the United States, reference was 
constantly made to the intervention of the state 
governments between the people and the general 
government, to the sleepless vigilance with which 
they would descry misgovernment at a distance, 
and the steady promptitude with which they would 
communicate it to the public ear.— Warned by the 
prophetic voice of our fathers;—that voice which 
always ministers light to the mind and virtue to the 
heart, and animated by a sincere and affectionate 
zeal to maintain unimpaired the costly heritages of 
their national glory, the general assembly commu- 
nicate tothe world the reasons of their conduct. 

Should humane folly or injustice question these 
honest heart-felt testimonials of affection for the 
union, it may occasion the regret, but never can 
excite the resentment of the general assembly.— 
With the wise and virtueus,the voice of ungenerous 
reproach is silenced in the recollection of the part 
this state has borne in the establishment of our na- 
tional independence; in the perfection of a consti- 
tution for the preservation of the states in friendly 
league, and in constantly maintaining with a loyal 
and dutyful solicitude the authorities of the union. 
Come what will, these are the consolations of her 
memory, her-pledges to preserve unimpaired her 
claims to the notice of history, and the only argu- 
ment she can condescend to use against the impu- 
tation of unworthy views. 

Resolved, therefore, That the supreme court of the 
U. States have no rightful authority under the con- 
stitution, to examine and correct the judgment 
for which the commonwealth of Virginia has been 
‘cited and admonished to be and appear at the su- 
preme court of the United States;” and that the 
general assembly do hereby enter their most so- 
lemn protest against the jurisdiction of that court 
over the matter. 

Resolved, That the executive department of the 
government transmit a copy of this report and re- 
solutions to each of the counsels employed to ap- 
pear before the supreme court on behalf of this 
commonwealth; and also a copy to each of the sena- 
tors and representatives of this state in the con- 
gress of the United States. 
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Foreign Articles. 
(cr See “Postscript,” page 126. 

THE TROPPAU CIRCULAR, 

[ Translated for the National Intelligencer.} 
[CIRCULAR. ] 

Sir—Informed of the reports, as extravagant as 
false, which the malevolence of some, and the cre- 
dulity of others, have concurred to spread and to 
accredit, on the object and the results of the con- 
ferences of Troppau, the allied courts have judg- 
ed it necessary to furnish to their respective mis- 
sions, in foreign countries, authentic information, 
such as may enable them to dissipate the errors 
and the prejudices which have prevailed in this re- 
spect. The article hereto annexed is initended to 











in the federal legislature to abrogate taxes imposed 
under the authority of a state;—nor in the federal 


judiciary, to arraign the sovereignty of a common. | 


wealth before any tribunal, but that which resides | 
in the majesty of the people 


accomplish that end. It is not proposed to you to 
make this letter the subject of any formal commu- 
nication; but there is nothing to prevent you from 


jsuffering it to be confidentially read. This same 
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view being also addressed to the ministers of the 
two other powers, you will please, sir, to concert 
more particularly with them the use which shall be 


made of it. 
Receive, sir, the assurances of my most perfect 


consideration. [Signed.] 
View of the first results of the conferences at Troppau. 

The events of the 8th of March in Spain, those 
of the 2d of July in Naples, the catastrophe at Por- 
tugal, necessarily produced, amongst all those 
who had an eye to the traquility of nations, a deep 
sentiment of inquietude and pajn, and a desire to 
unite and co-operate to avert from Europe all the 
evils ready to burst upon her. , 

It was natural that this desire and this sentiment 
should be more lively in the goverements which 
not long ago had conquered the revolution, and 
who saw it,’at this day, re-appearing triumphant. 

It was still more natural that, to repulse it a third 
time, these governments should have recourse to 
the means which they had so happily employed in 
the memorable struggle, in which Europe had seen 
them break the yoke under which it had groaned 
for twenty year's. 

Every thing authorized the hope, that this union 
of the principal powers, formed in the midst of 
circumstances the most critical, crowned with the 
most brilliant successes, perpetuated finally by the 
acts of 1814, 1815, and 1818—that this union, which 
has prepared, founded, and completed the pacifi- 
cation of the world, having delivered the continent 

from the military despotism exercised by the man 
of the revolution, would, in like manner, deliver it 
from a new power, not less tyrannical and not less 
disastrous— from the power of crime and of revolt. 

Such have been the motives and the object of the 
congress of Troppau. The first ought to be so 
generally felt as not to require a longer explana- 
tion: the latter is so honorable and so useful that 
the wishes of all must, without doubt, accompany 
the allied courts in their noble enterprize. 

The task which duties and engagements the most 
sacred impose upon them, is vast and difficult; but 
favorable presages permit them to believe, that 
they will be able to accomplish it by acting in the 
spirit of the treaties, by which they had restored 
peace to Europe, and established a general alliance 
among all the European governments. 

The allied powers have availed themselves of 
an incontestible right, in deciding to take com- 
mon measures of precaution and restraint (re- 
pression ) towards states, the confusion of which, 
wrought by revolt, regarding it only in the light of 
an example, would be an act hostile to all legitimate 
institutions and governments; towards states which, 
_ above all, not content with their own calamities, 

seek by their agents to communicate them to other 
countries, and endeavor there to introduce disor- 
ders and insurrection. 

The position and the conduct of these states 
sonstitute a manifest infraction of the covenant, 
which guarantees to the European governments, 
with the integrity of their territories, the mainte- 


nance of those pacific relations, the first effect of 


which is to exclude even the idea of their doing 
each other aninjury. 


This irrefragable fact ought to be the point of 


departure of the allied cabinets. In consequence, 
the plenipotentiaries, who could receive at Trop- 
pau the orders of their sovereigns, have determined 
between them, and submitted to the deliberations 
of the courts of Paris and London, the pringiples 
to be followed tewards states who submit to a vio- 


as well asthe means, whether of conciliation or of 
force, proper to restore to the bosom of the alliance 
such of these states as they can exercise a salutary 
and efficacious agency upon. 

Asthe revolution at Naples strikes deeper root 
every day; as no other menaces more sensibly and 
immediately the tranquility of the neighboring 
states, or can be reached by ways more direct or 
prompt, the convenience and necessity are admit- 
ted of making to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
the immediate application of the principles which 
have been indicated. 

Before dismissing, with regard to him, measures 
of a conciliatory nature, the sovereigns present at 
Troppau have addressed to his Sicilian majesty an 
invitation to join them at Laybach; a step the only 
object of which has been to set free the will of his 
majesty, and to engage him to interpose his media- 
tion between his deluded people and the coun- 
tries whose repose they compromit. 

Decided not to recognize governmentsinfatuated 
by sedition, the sovereigns could not enter into an 
intercourse, but with the king in person. Their 
ministers at Naples have received correspondent 
orders. 

France and England have been invited to join 
in this proceeding. They will without doubt the 
léss refuse to do so, inasmuch as that the princi- 
ple, in virtue of which it has been resorted to, is 
strictly conformable to treaties solemnly ratified 
by these two powers, and that it offers the sure 
proof of the most just and pacific views. 

The system concerted between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, is not a new system. It. presents only 
a faithful application of maxims conseerated by 
the transactions which gave birth to the general 
alliance. 

Far from weakening the intimate union of the 
courts which form the centre of this alliance, this 
system cannot but fortify and consolidate it. It 
will strengthen it as it has been established, con-. 
ceived by the same cabinets, and successively 
adopted by the powers, who have acknowledged 
the advantages of it. 

The reality of these advantages ought not to be 
called in question. It hasbeen, mereover, clearly 
demonstrated, that it is neither thoughts of con- 
quest, nor a desire to assail the independence of 
other governments in what concerns their interior 
administration, nor that of preventing wise and vo- 
luntary ameliorations conformable to the true inte- 
rest of the people, that have dictated the determi- 
natious of the allied powers. They wish only to 
maintain peace, to preserve Europe from the 
scourge of revolutions, to repair and prevent, as 
far as depends on them, the disorders which are in- 
duced by a forgetfulness of ail the principles of 
order and of morality. On these grounds, the 
powers may flatter themselves that an unanimous 
approbation will recompense them for their cares 
and their exertions, 

PORTUGAL. 

The curtes have the new constitution before 
them. It is saidto be nearly as liberal as our own 
[the American.] The privileges of the nobles are 
abolished, and the liberty of the press established. 
The final vote for civil liberty was 68 to 8; for re- 
ligious liberty 48 to 36. Deputies had arrived 
from Madeira. The five persons forming the exe. 
cutive power, fully possess the confidence of the 
people. 

A Lisbon paper, of the 16th Feb. advertises for 
sale “The constitution of the United States, and 





lent alteration in the forin of their interior regime, 





| declaration of independence.” 
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EGYPT. 

The Russian ambassador at the court of Rome has 
received a letter from sir A. Smith, an English tra- 
veller, who is at present at the Egyptian Thebes. 
He states that he has himself examined the cele- 
brated statue of Memnon, accompanied by a numer- 


ous escert. At six o’clock in the morning he heard 


very distinctly the sound so much spoken of in for- 
mer times, and which had generally been treated as 


fabulous. “One may,” he says, “assign to this phe- 


nomenon, a thousand different causes, before it 
would be supposed to be simply the result of a cer- 


‘tain arrangement of the stones.”? The statue of 
- Memnon was overturned by an earthquake; and it 


is from the pedestal this mysterious sound is emit- 
ted, of which the cause has never been ascertained, 
and which was denied merely because it was inex- 


| plicable.-—-Nat. Gaz. 


There have been lately imported at Tricste, sam- 
ples of sugar cultivated and refined in Egypt. The 
Pacha has also established manufactures of cotton, 
silk, and.cloth, under the direction of his favorite 
Jussuf. He invites Europeans from all countries, 
to exert and make the best of their talents and in- 
dustry. He has his ships and materials also from 
Furope. The brother of Jussuf is settled at Trieste, 
as the Pacha’s principal agent. About twenty other 
agents are employed in different countries forming 
commercial regulations, 


HAYTI. 

The trials of the chiefs in the late disturbances 
have been concluded—many of them were fourd 
guilty and shot—others were condemned to im- 
prisonment for a term of years. Some of them are 
said, to have met their fate with the most perfect 
indifference, and received their deaths when smok- 
ing segars, &c. Boyer seems determined to main- 
tain his authority. 

‘ CUBA, 

It is believed by many that there is a very strong 
party in this island aiming at independence. Cer- 
tainly, Cuba, under a liberal administration, might 
soon be possessed of a powerful population, and 
gain an entire ability to maintain her independence 
—unless prevented by the quantity of slaves on the 
island. It is thought that it will not be possible to 
enforce the new tariff just received from Spain. 
Every description of persons were protesting 
against it. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


We have the particulars of the revolution at 
Guayaquil. It was effected by the military, insti- 
gated by a few of the leading citizens, and com- 
pletely accomplished in two days—during which 
the elections were held, and a republican govern- 
ment instituted! The place is garrisoned by 1,400 
troops of the line and 2,000 militia. About 500 
persons were put on board of different vessels and 


sent away. 


It appears also that the province of Cuenca, and 
the districts of Ambato, Riobamba, Quaranda, and 
Tucunga have shaken off the regal authority, and 
sent many men to the “liberating army.” In the 
whole department of Cundinamarca, or New Gre- 
nada, nothing remains to Spain but Carthagena and 
the isthmus of Panama. Quito is also believed to 
be independent. If San Martin and Cochrane shall 
sncceed against Peru, of all her late immense pos- 
sessions on the continent of America, nothing but 
Mexico will adhere to Spain; and herein the seeds 
of a revolution are widely scattered. Indeed, it has 
been latterly stated that the “patriots” are in force 


ns 


resisting the royal government.* Lima is so close] 
invested that flour is said to be selling at 56 dollars 
per barrel. The Chilian fleet is reported to haye 
made soine very valuable captures. 

The greatest tranquility is said to exist in all the 
provinces of Venezuela, &c. united under the com. 
mon name of the republic of Colombia. Maracayio, 
which lately shook off the royal yoke, was to tiaye 
4000 men collected for its defence. Commodore 
Aury lately died at Baranquilla. The patriot pri. 
soners, made by the royalists, if not put to the 
sword, were generally sent to Porto Rico; it is said 
that an ordinance of the Spanish cortes had been 
communicated to the captain general of that island, 
directing him to abandon the use of all subterra. 
neous dungeons and places injurious to health, ex. 
isting in the prisons, barracks, and forts; that al! 
the prisons shall be situated so as to receive natu. 
ral light: that no chains shall be put upon the pri. 
soners, and that the instruments which have hither. 
to been in use to afflict and torture them, be im. 
mediately destroyed. 

It is just ascertained that Bolivar has given 
notice to La Torre, the successor of Morillo, that 
the armistice is to be considered as at an end—and, 
as 40 days notice was to be given, hostilities will 
be renewed on the 28th ef the present month, 
April. The speedy and entire discomfiture of the 
royalists is confidently anticipated. We have two 
proclamations of La ‘Torre announcing the event, 
calling upon his soldiers to gather “fresh laurels,” 
and informing the people that the rupture of ar. 
mistice was improperly caused by Bolivar, who in- 
sisted that the war should go on, or the indepen- 
dence of the republic be acknowledged! 

The king of Portugal and Brazil had decided to 
send his eldest son to Portugal, with the title of 
constable of that kingdom. This determination 
was made Known to the ministers of England, Aus- 
tria, Prussia and Russia, representing, with the 
exception of France, the high allied powers of 
Europe. But the revolution at Bahia and Pernam- 
buco, with the little reliance which is to be placed 
on ~% troops at Rio Janeiro, may change the king’s 
mind. 


PostscrietT. By anarrival at New York, London 
papers of the 28th ot Feb. have been received. 
The following is a brief summary of the chief things 
mentioned in them. 

The Neopolitan parliament have indignantly re- 


*(CpA private letter is published in the Charles- 
ton Courier, dated! Havana, April 1, 1821, which 
says—“There is an arrival from Vera Cruz, with 
accounts from that city to the 12th ultimo. It is 
said by her, that the vice roy of Mexico has been 
dethroned by the populace, and a new junta form- 
ed; deputies had been appointed by the junta to 
go to Spain and request a king from the cortes, to 
be selected out of the royal family, and to reside 
amongst them, or to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of Mexico. [Late accounts discredit this 
news asto the dethronement of the vice-roy, &e. but 
credit the report that Yriturbide was in arms, &c.] 

In addition to the above, a Spanish gentleman, 
who arrived at Charleston, in the schooner Lucy, 
from Havana, stated, that about the last of Februa- 
ry, 2 convoy from the city of Mexico for Acapulco, 
with two million of dollars, was captured by general 
Yriturbide, who had 6,000 men under his command. 
A revolution had commenced, and the people in 
various parts of Mexico had declared themselves 
independent. Two Spanish frigates were waiting 








the arrival of this money at Acapulco, 
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jected the terms proposed to them by the allied 
sovereigns, and the Austrian army was rapidly ad- 
vancing on Naples—their whole force is said to be 
about 100,000 men. The Neapolitan army is on 
the frontier, and will meet the foul invaders at the 
boundary of their country. Strength to the arm 
that strikes for freedom! ‘the king 1s to remain at 
Laybach until the result of the invasion 1s known, 
and the parliament has declared that his person is 
under restraint. The people seem to be wrought 
up to the highest enthusiasm. The regular troops 
amount to about 80,000; the organized militia to 
100,000, and a rising en masse may be expected. 

The following are the terms on which the allied 
powers agreed to spare Naples—while the despatch 
was reading in parliament, the cry of “war! war! 
war!” was heard for every part of the assembly. 

i. That the Neapolitans shall abandon the Spa- 
nish constituiion, and adopt that of the British na- 
tion, with some corrections and modifications suita- 
ble to Naples. =: : 

2. That during the period while this re-organi- 
zation shall be effecting, and for six years after- 
wards, the capital of the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies, and all the fortresses shall be occupied by Aus- 
trian garrisons. ' 

3. On these conditions a general amnesty will be 
accorded. And, 

4, The pay and subsistence of the Austrian 
troops will not be at the charge of the Neapolitan 
nation. ; : 

The British squadron at Naples was to retire to 
Messina—and it is said that then “a great change 
will take place in the affairs of Sicily.”” The minis- 
ter of Spain, at the court of France, has presented 
two very strong notes to that court on the affairs of 
Naples—they are said to have had a ‘menacing tone,’ 
The French cabinet has given evasive answers. 

Italy seems to be ina disturbed state; and if the 
people of Naples can keep the libertycides at bay for 
a little while, there is a prospect of a general 
rising in all the Austrian states in that country. 

There is apparently great uneasiness in france 
and Prussia. An idea prevails that the armies are 
disaffected. Some of the royal guard were arrest- 
ed for uttering ¢ries and menaces of a seditious na- 
ture against the duke d’Angouleme. 

In England, a call in the house of commons for 
the recent correspondence relative to the affairs of 
Naples was resisted by lord Castlereagh, and the 
motion was negatived. ie 

A Liverpool paper of March 2, says—The petition 
presented last week to the house of commons, from 
the county of Somerset, complaining of agricultural 
distress, contains 100,000 signatures, occupying 
4,000,000 acres of land. [Yet English wheat is sell- 
ing at from 44 to 62s. perquarter. The latter price 
is for that of a fine quality,equal to about 132 cents 
per bushel, at which rate American flour, if per- 
mitted to be sold, should bring 64 dollars per bar- 
rel. } 

Accounts from Madrid tothe 13th Feb. state that 
the greatest tranquility prevailed. 


CHRONICLE. 


Gen. Jackson was to leave Nashville on the Ist 
inst. for Pensacola, via New-Orleans. 

The U. S. brig Enterprize, capt. Kearney, has re- 
cently arrived at New York. She was much da. 
maged by being run a-foul of by a large schooner, 
stem on, in a gale of wind off Nantucket shoals. 

The French frigate La Junon, arrived at Norfolk 








Lhe loan. The Aurora” gives a report. that 
there is some trouble between the brokersand the 
bank about the late loan—the former asserting that 
they offered better terms than those which were 
accepted, &c. / 

“Affair of Lagaudette”’ Manuel Philip Garcia 
was tried at Norfolk on Saturday last, and found 
“suilty of murder in the first degree.” It seems 
that the deceased, and those who are about to suf- 
fer the penalty of the law for murdering him, were 
three most precious villians. 

“Bank trials.’ tis well known that a consider- 
able number of persons, some of whom had main- 
tained the highest standing in Baltimore as mer- 
chants and gentlemen, were prosecuted for alleged 
robberies and frauds, and conspiracies to defraud 
certain banks in this city, &. The excitement 
caused by the enormous amount of damages sus- 
tained by their proceedings, was plead for a trans- 
fer of their trials to Harford, an adjoining county, 
where they were commenced four or five weeks 
ago and concluded about ten days since. The 
counsel for those charged with conspiracies, &c. 
demurred to the indictments as well as to the juris- 
diction of the court in the cases in which the bank 
of the U. States had been defrauded, and against 
the act itself, as not being an indictable offence 
under our laws. 

The argument on this matter lasted two weeks 
—and the court sustained the demurrer—chief jus- 
tice Dorsey against, and judges Hanson and Ward 
in favor of it. The attorney general then gave no- 
tice that the decision should be carried to the court 
of appeals. 

Two or three trials for more apparently direct 
offences took place, as for robbery and forgery; but 
the parties were acquitted. 

The counsel for the state were Murray, (attor- 
ney general), Harper, Wirt, and Mitchell; fer the 
traversers, Pinkney, Winder and Maulsby. 

It is probable that an account of these trials will 
be published at length. If so, and the facts deve- 
loped are of a useful character, we shall record 
them. ‘There is now a law of the state Maryland, 
by which the matters charged against these persons 
are made punishable by imprisonment to hard labor 
in the penitentiary, for not less than five nor more 
than fifteen years. 

Portuguese consuls. A New-York paper says— 
“In consequence of the unsettled state of the pe- 
ninsula, the Portuguese consuls in the United States 
have received instructions not to grant consular 
papers to any vessels bound to the kingdom of Por- 
tugal.” The fact being known in Portugal, this act 
of the royal agents will only serve to exasperate 
the people against the king. 

Bribery. ‘The supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
on the 11th inst. sentenced Frederick Axe, late com- 
missioner, and Daniel P Lippard, late treasurer, of 
the county of Philadelphia, to pay a fine of 400 dol- 
lars each, and severally to be imprisoned for six | 
calendar months, for dridery in the election of coun- 
try treasurer. 

Desperate fight. A letter from Gibraltar dated 
Jan. 31, savs—‘“The Peacock sloop of war is here, 
waiting for a store ship from Philadelphia, to con- 
voy her to Mahon, and protect her against the de- 
predations of two or three privateers under the 
revolutionary colors, that have lately infested the 
Mediterranean. One of them has lately been cap- 
tured by a Spanish guarda costa and carried into 
Valencia—the conflict was dreadful—the privateer 





on the 13th inst. It is said that her business is 
to convey Mr. de Neuville to the Brazils. 


is a schooner mounting four 12 pounders and one 
Llong 18, with 80 men, andcommanded by an Ame- 
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rican, (it is said) with one arm. She was from 
Margarita, with 130 men, and had captured and 
manned several valuable prizes. She was carried 
by boarding, when all the crew jumped into the 
sea rather than betaken. Only thirty-one of them 
were picked up by the Spanish boats, and have 
been carried into Valencia. The other cruizer is 
a brig, of larger force.” ‘ 

Specie—The collector of the port of Baltimore 
bas issued a notice, informing the importers of 
specie “that permits for the landing of that article 
must be obtained by entry, as in the case of other 
free goods. It must also be inserted in the mani- 
fest when delivered to the boarding officer, or pre- 
sented at his office. 

A consideration of peculiar exposure has occa- 
sioned an indulgence in case of omissions of this 

_kind; but besides the contravention of law, a late 
regulation of the treasury renders an account of it 
necessary in the documents of the office.” 

Smail bank notes. In the trial of a person at 
Elkton, Maryland, for passing counterfeit notes, as 
of two dollars, purporting to be issued by the 
Franklin Bank of Baltimore and the Havre de 
Grace bank, it was determined that notes issued 
by the banks of this state, under the denomination 
-of five dollars, were issued in violation of law, and 
void; that notes of the import of those laid in the 
indictment were not bank notes, within the mean. 
ing of the charters. That these notes were not 
promissory, either by the law of England or under 
our act of assembly, as they did not on their face 
possess the requisites to constitute them such. 
Thé indictments were therefore quashed. 

Law case. A young lady at Newburg, N. Y. has 
obtained a verdict of 3000 dollars damages against 
a certain man there, for his breach of a promise of 
marriage. 

Mountain laurel. Some cats were lately killed at 
Springfield, Mass. by eating the entrails of a par- 
tridge, which was found to have its crop filled with 
the leaves of the mountain-laurel. 

The western waters. The passage from New Or- 
leans to Shawaneetown, Illinois, has been made in 
ten days and an half, by the steam boat Car of Com- 
merece. 

Shoes. Nearly 1,000,000 pair of shoes were ma- 
nufactured at Lynn, Mass. in one year, of sheep and 
goat skins, «lressed in morocco fashion. The ma- 
nufaciture of morocco in America commenced in 
1796. 

A prodigy. Lucinda A. Fitch, the daughter of a 
poor woman’ of Grotton, Con. is now exhibited at 
New-London. She is but twelve years old, is 5 feet 
7 inches high, measures 4 feet and 10 inches round 
the body, and weighs three hundred and nine pounds! 
it is questionable whether the world ever produced 
x parallel. She is still rapidly growing both in 
height and weight. 

* Died, near Bardstown, Mr. Bartholomew Wha- 
len, aged 107 years, and in Orange county, N. C. 
Thomas Wilson, aged 102. 

, recently, at Brunswick, Maine, Mrs. Mary 
Gatchell, aged 97 yearsand 8 months. She left 607 
descendants at her death—12 children, 151 grand 
children, 400 great grand children, and 44 of the 
fourth generation. 
at “Bow, adjoining New-Hampshire,” ot 

is 
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Samuel Weish, aged upwards of 110 years. 
second wife, now living, is 82 years old. 

New York.—The New York Evening Post states 
the debt of the corporation of that city at fifteen 





hundred thousand dollars, and its annual expenses 
at seven hundred thousand. 

Philadelphia. A subscription was cpened in this 
city on Monday last, to raise a stock of 450,000 
dollars, for the purpose of uniting the waters of 
the Schuykill and Susquehanna rivers by a canal, 
The amount was immediately taken up, and four 
or five times as much more was offered. On this 
stock the state of Pennsylvania insures an interest 
of 6 per cent. perannum, fora certain number of 

ears. 
4 Connecticut. G. Tomlinson, John Russ, H. W. 
Edwards, N. Barber, E. Stoddard, A Sterling and 
D. Burrows, have been elected members of con- 
gress from this state. The three first were mem- 
bers of the last congress. 

Virginia. The armory, which has cost this com. 
monwealth a million and a half of dollars, without 
much, if any, real resulting good, seems now likely 
to be abandoned. A small appropriation for its 
support was made at the last session of the legis- 
lature, butin such vague terms that it is considered 
as no appropriation at all. 

The Sank capital at Boston, exclusive of the 
branch bank of the United States, now amounts to 
$06,550,009; the Massachusetts bank having lately 
reduced its capital from 1,600,000 to 800,000 dol- 
lars. | 

South Carolina law.—The following notification 
was recently handed to several individuals of the 
clergy and laity of Charleston, South Carolina: 

City Council, Jan. 15, 1821. 

Resolved, That the marshal be instructed to in- 
form the ministers of the gospel and others, who 
keep night and Sunday schools for slaves, that the 
education of such persons is prohibited by law, and that 
the city council feel imperiously bound to enforce 
the penalty against those who may hereafter forfeit 
the same. Extract from the minutes, 

John J. Lafur, City marshal. 

Louisiana. The legislature of this state has had 
a bill before it for the removal of the seat of go- 
vernment. The first section, providing that it 
should be removed after 1823, was agreed to—but 
where it should be removed to? was the great 
question. To Baton Rouge, 18 yeas, 20 veas; Don- 
aldsville, 15 yeas, 23 nays; St. Francisville, 15 
yeas, 23 nays; Alexandria, 17 yeas, 21 nays; Iber- 
ville, 11 yeas, 27 nays; St.-James’, 14 yeas, 24 
nays. On the question, «Shall this bill pass?” the 
vote was 19 yeas and 20 nays. 

New Orleans. The population of this city, and 
its suburbs and environs, amounts to about 46,000 
persons—of whom about one half are people of 
color. 

Number of vessels which entered at and cleared 
from the port of New-Orleans in the three last 
years— 

Entered in the year 1818 
Do. 1819 
De. 1820 


941 
838 
677 
—— 2456 
887 
1037 
851 
27795 
Providence, ( R. I. ) March28. Atthe late ses- 
sion of the supreme judicial court for this county, 
nineteen petitions for divorce were pending for trial 
——of which ten were granted, one not granted, the 
others discontinued by the parties, or continued 
for trial to next September. 


Cleared in the year 1818 
Do. 1819 
Do. 1820 
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